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THE 

BRASS AND COPPER AVARE 


OF THE 

CENTRAL PROTINCES. 


1. There doer^ iu)t a])[)ear to liiive been in former rlme^ any coii>i(lerabl(^ bra^< 
nr co}>per iialustrv in the Central Provinces. P>efore the recent development (»f 
(‘ommunications there was no risk that imported a'oods would undersell th(^ articles 
of local manufacture, and amon^i’ a ])eople not desirous of obtainimj: utensils oi‘ any 
hit'll artistic merit, there would be no reason, apart from a reduction in <‘ost, in 
fav(jur of any other source of supply than primitive villao'e industries, each supply- 
inu' its ueiR'libourhood. AVe may thus, in the absence of adequate infonnation, 
conclude that in the past in most [)arts of the Central Provinces, as at ])resent in 
several districts, the brass and copper industry Avas limited to a few household 
articles of evei y-day use, made in a fcAV villaues in each district and shewinu’ no 
marked tendency to develop into a more flouri^hin]^’ industry. 

2. The Central Provinces Census Tleport for 1S91 shows the number vi 
Brass and copper brass and Copper smiths in the Provinces to bel7.77(), ami 

Jq the Feudatory States to be o,145. In paragraph 22!) of tlie 
Keport it is stated in res])ect of brass and copper smiths: — 

Anmngst these the principal castes are tlie Kaseras or Kasars. 10. 4S!), who 
take their name from tlie bell-metal in whicli they Avork : the Tam<a*as. or AAor]^el'^ 
in copper. o,077 ; Orari^oi* Watkaris. l.oMo: Khadras. 2,042: BliaroAvas. 1.713 ; 
and Audiiias, l.(jU2. It is of interest to note that in the tliree Xortheru disti*icts of 
Saugoi‘. Damoh, and Juhbiilpore, almost the >ole re[)resentatives of the craft are 
the Tameras or eopper-Avorkcu’s, and the same is al>o the ca>e, though to a h>s 
(extent, in Xarsingpur. On the other liand throughout the Alaratha di>triets. th«‘ 
Avorkers in hell-meud, of which both the Kasar and Otari are founders and caster--, 
hold almo>t undisj>uted sAvav, The distinction is ])rohahlv more nominal than 
real, as both classes ol* worknuai use copper and hell-mctal in the mamifacturc of 
their AATires. In Alandla the Bharewas are the makers of the hell-nuaal 
A'essels, for Avhi(*h the ]>lae(* ' i-; a reputation. Of the Audhias. Seoni returns 
com-iderahl v more than halt' — 5!)7. while the Kadra- are found almost soleh' in 
Sambalj)ur and the I ria State-. Sanihal])ur. it may he observed, rtuurns a much 
larger ])ro])orrion of Avorkers in the ha<er metals than anv other district in the 
Provin(*e, and a similar high average of these artiti(H‘r> is notieeabh^ in some ot tla^ 

I ria States, partieularly Baigarli ajid Scaquiix" 

Besides tlu^ (*ast(‘s that make n]) the tigure ot‘ 17.77() qmded ahoAe. it wouhl 
a])pear that in some distri<‘ts Sonars aKo work in allov> of eo]>p(‘i\ Tlu* flubbiib 
p(a'e nqxjrt on tlu^ ])rass and copper Avares of the di-triet stat(‘s that all Tameras 
an* not artisans, /u tluA' themM‘lAT‘> do not work in bras> ami eopp(‘r. There 
an* two (‘lasses among them, tlu* Alaliajani or (Aipitali-t class, and tlu' working or 
artisan class. The Iatt(‘r. as a rule, do ma ke(*p any >hop for sah' of ware. Tlu*v 
make vess(‘ls and artieh‘s on bin* for the forima* cla--. Avlio Mi]>plv raw material to 

them and ])aA' tlH*m at a iix(*d rate for tlu‘ir labor. The artisan Camera makes 

Vijssels o\it of brass >luvts ])y hamnuu'ing, wliih* riu‘ Sonar Avorks in allov> »)i*cop|>er 
by moulding or (usting. 4 lu* Mahajani oi’ capi’alist Tamera ])atronize> both the 
classes of artisans, and k(‘(‘{)s shop for the sale of the ware^ made by them. 

It app(‘ars tliat tlu* ancestors of the Ka>cras or Kasars lived in Chan- 
d(diri in Bundclkhand, A\hcncc tlu*y proc(‘c‘d(‘d tiivt to Mandla and aftcrwairds 
some other ]4accs of tlu* Central Provin(‘(‘s (^>ee page 116. Volunu* 11 of 

Mr. Shening’X ‘•Hindu rril)(‘s and (Ai-tcs'A. The fact tliat the langua<r(* (>f 
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'v.tseras is Hindi, and that rhev are under the s])iritua! guidance of <-ertiu'p 
k li'iauja Brahmins of Bundelkhand. seem to proclaim their Xorthern origin. Tlur 
S'iiowing details are furnished by the Hoshangabad Iveport ; - - 

The Kasoras of this District su[)f)o>e that they are a si'ctiou of the Chhatri cast*-, 
.and their habits and naxle of life eertaiidy suggest that they are not much below 
iJrahmins in the social scale. Tliey bathe and worship every dav. Avear the .sacred 
tiuvafl. abstain scrupulously frumanimai food and drink. There is a ifeiieral [)re- 
iuilice among them against the use of even onions and garlic, but the use of these 
articles of food <loes not involve loss of caste. The fouil j)re})ared by them is eaten bv 
’^heir J>rahmiu pric'ts. and this is a fact Avhieh more than anything- else shows 
rl;.(t the Brahmin dues not look upon a Kascra as very much his interior. Widow- 
nuiri-iage too was unknoAvn among the Kaseras till 40 or ,a0 A-ears a<n). Bur 
instances of Kasera AvidoAvs going wrong Avith persons of inferior castes having 
ic-urred, the caste Puncliayet determined to remove the time lionored but cruel 
iC'trietion (»u the re-marriage of AvidoAvs. 

The sacred thread is given to Kasera boys between the ages of Uaiid lib 
The ceremony (called Harnam) corresponds to the JP/nj ceremou v of the Brahmin 
although, ot course, it is not halt so elaborate. Tin- B>rahmiu piiest Avho presides 
o\er the ceremony teaches the initiate to learn by heart eeitaiu ami 

re-'ides Avith him until he is able to repeat them from memory. The ceremon\ 
itself occupies only a single day. but the })riest resides Avith the initiate tor 2 or H 
da\'. I'rom 1 to 2~) Iiu])ees is the ex]ienditure on the cereniouA'. 

The marriageable age of girls is generally taken to be 9 or 1 0 years, and no 
girl is albjAved to reach maturity Avithout ])eing married, B(n-'s are married 
between the ages ot 12 and lb. and the marriage expenditure is from 50 to l.tl) 
Bupees. 'I he marriage celebration lasts from 5 to S days. Xo Kasar Avoman doe- 
aiiy other than her oavu household Avork. 'J'he Kaserii dead are cremated ami 
never buried; cremation and funeral ceremonies cost together from 5 to ot* 
B upees. 


The special priest ot the Kasera community is ahvays a member of the Imari 
ebrns (A the Kauauja Brahmins ot Saugor, Muradpur (in Saugor). Budnor (in 
Jhuidelkhand). and Lodliikhera (in Xhigpur). 'I'he priesth"^ Avork of these 
Kananja Brahmins is contined to tliat community, and they pav'])eriodical visits to 
this District and [)r(cside over the Harnam and marriage ceremonies. The priest 
gets trom <S annas to 5 Bupees for a Harnam ceremonA-, and from 10 to 40 
Rupees tor a marriage ceremony. It is not necessary that the special priest shotd<l 
lii’e-id*! o\"er the tuneral cermuonies. The local Brahmin priests of whatever class can 
pre-ide on such ocea-ious. The tutelary deity of the Kascras is a goddess of the neme 
of Singh Bhavaui. Avhois Avorshipped tAvice .i vi-ar. On both occasions the Kaseras’ 
trade implements are Avorshipped along AA ith the godile-s. The claims of the ott<“ . 
Hindu gods also are not igmued. and they are paid their due allegiance a tlr./ 
projier times. 


Ka-era-. as a clas>. do not c;ire for ediicition. Those Avho send their boys to 
o-hool car*' to give tbetii only a- much education as i-. nee osarv t*) enable the’m to 
read. AAi-ite. :md ya-t up. Knglish is r.irely taught. \'ery tinv Ivtseras have 
taken to cultiAation oi- othei- cr.dt oi’ liecoiue laud-oAvners. The communitA' 
generally depemD loi- im Ha elihood oii its oavu special cral't. and it can affonl to 
do 'o as long as there is imt mucli f .reign competition to share in its profits. 

The ea-te ndiiienee among lvasei-a- is a.s 'ti-ong as it is in any otla-r self, 
coiiiained une.lucated seerion of the Hindu C(.mmunitA'. A breach of the caste 
rub- i^ puni.died with a line of from 1 to 25 Bupees.'and the ilelimpieiit is",|>o 
reipmvd to give 2 or b ti-a-r. for re-admission into caste. Tlut eating tind dritik- 
tug of forbidden f<.od and drinks, adulterous intercourse Avith pemon> of the 
lowest castes and the c;isrraiiou ..f bullocks or hors, -s are some of the social offences 
punishable with e\e,,iumunicari,.iy It_ is also considercl sinful to all, .w Brahmin 
[u-iests to approach the furnaces in Avhich metals (..r ores ate l>eing melteil. 
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4. The gradual opening up of the Provinces hy railways has raised the standard of 
comfort among the rural classes b}' giving them a better market 
Piospects of the In- agricultural produce. The demand for the ijroducts 

of the brass and copper smiths has thus increased, and at the 
same time the decreased cost of carriage has tended to specialize the industry to 
certain districts or portions of districts that possess special advantages in production. 
The district reports thus shew a declining industry in some and a growing one in 
other parts of the Provinces.' The districts containing th e greatest number of brass 
and copper smiths are Juhhulpore (99^), Xagpur (1.565), Pdiandara (1,062). 
Kaipur (2,848 j. llilaspur (1,327), and .Sambalpur (2,602), and among the feudatory 
States Raigarh and Sonpur possess 793 and 926, respectively. 


The fsagpur Report, on the other hand, attributes the decline of the brass and 
copper industry to hard times and the growth of economic competition, as the follow- 
ini'' extract will shew : — 

“ On the whole prospects of workers in brass and copper are fir from bright 
or gratifying. Had reliable and authentic statistics of this industry in_ years when 
it was in a flourishing condition lieen available, the decay and falling-oft of the trade 
would have been markedlv clear beyond possibility ot all doubt. l>ut. unfortunatc- 
Iv there are neither means nor sources from which comparative statements could 
be prepared. True it is. however, that, the spread of the competitive principles of 
fi-ge-trade and the opening up of communications, which enable consumers to 
obtain their manufactured brass and copper wares more cheaply, Inive fatally 
injured the industrv of the local hereditary brass and copper smith elassc'. 
Directlv open competition and payment by cash come in, the crude and im- 
perfect” work of the local brass and copper smiths has no chance in the marker, 
even on the point of cheapness, with the work turned out by large and well- 
mana'md metal factories. Under the old village community system the brass and 
copper metal workers shared in the fortunes of the agricultiu-al community to 
which they belonged ; now the interests of the two are becoiningantagonistic.a- 
tliose of piWlucer and consumer must ordinarily be. The rise in prices, and espe- 
i-iallv in the price of food, has also very injuriously affected these classes. They tel 1 
doublv ao-ainst them, for the Zamindars and Rajas and other great landed proprietor>. 
their besrand practically, in agricultural communities, their only customers, find 
themselves compelled to economize and haggle over every pice they spend, while 
the monev itself has not the same purchasing power. The class of middlemen i- 
also grad'uallv coming into more prominence and absorbing its share of what were 
alwavs onlv too slender proflts. The money-lenders advance money and material 
to those siniths who arc in difficulties and buy up the whole work ot their debtor.' 
or a certain period. The rC'ult, of course, is that the brass and copper smith get' 
more and more involved in their meshes aial finds it utterly inq'ossible to extrie.ite 
liimself from their clutches. Tho'C who work for wages are no better oft. The_\ 
o'ct 'die same or less wages than they used, and as prices have gone up the food 
numalent is alwavs smaller than btflore. ■ Everywhere the complaint is the same. 
Native brass and copiier smiths did a thriving business iu the Maratha times, but 
there is little demand now for costly ornanicntid work or even for cluwp domesti,- 
utensils and I'ots. a' in immy ca'C' articles manufactured yhi factories at Poona 
atid other pla-'Cs have altuo'st <lestroyed their ba'inc'S. The br.iss and copper 
'inirh hardlv itets a siim'le order from the Ibijas for large cookitig pots, latnp- 
stands or other ornametintl and costlv work, whereas in f'rnwr tttnes he ha'l an 

al'.un.lance of them. Attd last, though not least, the mtroducfion of gla-s atid 
china wares, cheap, handv atid portable, suitably answering all the necessary piir- 
].oses. has also contribu'ted towards the dc'ay ot articles maiuitactured by Xatise 
brass iual cojiper smiths. 


The Phtindara Report states tlutf the brass and copper indtistry which wa- 
f.rinerlv tiivoured bv the ahtindance of fuel frotn the stirroittiditig jtingle has not 
sutferc'l from the pri'senf searcifv of fttel. and conse(|uetit dciiriiess ol clmrcoal. sinei- 
the Oitenim-' up of the eountrv bV railway exteiisioti. has enabled the raw materiid, 
in tlie shape of rolled bras' and copper sheets, to Uc procured cheaply from 
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Bombay, mid lia.s thus dispensed 'with the necessity for n-'int;' a Cimsidi‘";il)le supply 
of fuel in obtainin''' the raw material bv meltinu' down old worn-out utensils. 


The IJeport states tliattlie opoihiifi’ tip of tlie ( ’hattisoTirli ivoioii hy tlu‘ 

raihvav has made money more plentiful aiiiong' the people and raistMl the standard 
of comfort. Importation of metals has followed aial conseipaait re<luced pricc‘s. 
The local maiuifacture of lirass and copper articles has in most cases dwindled 
under the influence of competition from Avithout. Sauii'or. tvith flS7 brass and 
copper smiths, reports a thriving indu^^try with little external competition. The 
f’handa Report shows a declining industry, hut <l()es not speedy the cause of the 
decline. It. however, speaks of tlie large importations from Rhandara, and it would 
appear })robal)le that here too the cause of the falling-ofl‘ in tlie industry is the 
inability of the local artisans to turn out articles at the price at which they can lie 
[iroduced and imported tfom abroad. The cheapened carriage of })oth mw materials 
and fliu>hed products has tended, as it would naturally do, to specialize in favoured 
localities an industry that does not call for any high degree of artistii* merit or 
i-are techni(‘al skill. It is not probable that the decline of the industry is due 
to the chroiuc im[>overishment ot the brass-smiths’ customer, since the decline is 
equally marked in some districts of increasing prosperity and ri-^ing ?-taiidar<l of 
<*()mfort. 


5. From an artistic point of view the industry shows a falling-otf. The 
. . V r Re])ort attributes the decline of the indusm^ in 

the o district to the competition of a cheaper class of articles 

of inferior quality that can now l)e jiromptlv olitaiued from 
l^oona or other places of large production; it also expresses the opinion that the de- 
terioration is ill great measure due to the demand for enormous (puintitios of l)rass- 
work for the I^ondon market at low prices. The native l>rnzier< tin<l that articles 
of common ])attcrn and ha^ty workmaiishi]) find a ready sale, Avhilst those in tlieir 
old styii' ot thorough Avorkmaiisliip can scarcelt' find a purcliaser in Fimlaml at the 
j>r!ce nec(‘ssary for production. Tlie industry in these Pn^vincesis mainly cimflned 
to the manufacture of household utensils for everv-dav use. and in these casfs 
tlicre is little attempt at artistic design. In Saugor and Chanda, however, sorm‘ 
works of art of a fair artistic standard aiv jiroducak Enamel work or bas-relief, as 
done in l>cnares, Muradahad and Ca-hmere is unknown amiaig tlie (’entral 
Provinces bni'^s and copper smiths. 


The Juhlailpore Repiort states that then^ are al)out half a dozen skilful Avork- 
men avIio. receiving no encouragement trom tlie public, an<l being' of limitc^d means, 
are unable to turn out any artistic \vorkmanslii]). It suggests that, to prevent 
tlu*ir skill drying Avitli tlnun. it Avould he Avell to hold occasional Provimkil Exhi- 
bitions, ’ J he industry, it ^ays, * is a very useful and pa\'ing one, and ought to l)c 
eiicouragcfl. ]>ut it is douhttul liow' tar it would bt* Avisi^ to encouraite an industrv 
inv the artisti(‘ pro<lucts of w hich the demand has declined so considerahl v. 


(). Rrass wan* i^ geiKa’ally madi^ tnan shcj^ts of rh(‘ raw' material imj)orted 
. Irom Romba v. th(‘ exact composition of w hich cannot be stated 

t’acture of Brass Ware. iu)hu i pon* it is said that the brass sh(‘ets mq>orted are 

g(MHa*ally ol uniibrm (|ualit\'. The pric(‘s varv, not on 
a<‘couiit o(’ the quality of tlu^ sheet, hut aeconling to tluar thickii(‘ss. l' lie shec^t*^ 
ai’t‘ of uuiform siz(i and ai'(‘ -old hy A\'eight at tlie rate of Ks. 0-12-3 p(‘r seer. 
Sh(‘etsof liiur difl'ei-iMit w’eiglus are g(Mieral ly iiiiported. weighing 10, 14, ]8 and 22 
-e(*rs res])ectiyely, and costing Hs. 7-8-0, Its. 10-8-0. Rs. J;h8.(h an<l Rs. ](bS-0 
t‘ach, r(‘s])eetivc‘ly. 4 hin she<*‘> 

-luH'ts for lai'gtu’ oiH^s. 


an* Us(*d ior making small xessels and thi<‘ke 


I hen^ are tw'o methods ot manufacturing hrass-w'are — 1)A' hammering and hv 
easting. In the fornier pro(x*ss the sheet is fl'rst lieaten and flattened Avith wu)odeii 
mallets. Discs and rings are murkcid out on it wdth compasses according to the bizt' 
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and dimensions of the artiele to be made, most articles ])einG;' made in se<‘ti<ms, Tlie 
pie(‘es so marked out are cut and separated from the sheet with a pair of scissors 
or a chisel, and are then liammered with a wooden mallet on a stone anvil until 
ea(‘h piece assumes the re(|iiired shape, when the haumier is used to make the 
S(H*tions exactly tit. after they have ])een heated and joine<l A\ith solder, the 
composition of which is o parts of brass and 1 j)art of zinc. AVheii cool, a file is 
u^ed to polish the j<»ins. 

The ciittiims of brass are utilized in making* solder, rines and rims 
of vessels. 

1 he second metlu)d consists in obtaining^ molten brass, eitlier l)v com- 
poundinj^* the alloy or ])y melting up pie(*e.s of old brass, and pouring the mol- 
ten liquid into a mould of the retpiired shape, or not uiifre([uentlv allowing 
it to cool and then hammering it by the first ])roce^s into the reipiired shape. The 
following is an interesting <lescription of the method of manufacture of brass-ware 
at Neri in Chanda district : — 

Tlie copper as before mentioned is imported from Bomhav in large flat sheets. 
The zinc is also im[)orted from liomhay in blocks about 1() inches bv ]0 
inches by f of an inch and apparently Comes originally from Austria. The two 
metals are taken in a proportion of two parts copper and one part zinc and cut up 
into small pieces about one inch long l)y one inch wide. The vessel in Avhicli they 
are to be melted, is made of a mixture of potter's ctlay, cow dung and horse-dung, 
and in the shape of a gigantic spinning top, the Avails of the vessel being about ~ of 
an inch in thickness and its capacity about i a gallon. Tt is thoroughly dried 
and baked to an abnormal hardness, after Avliich it is fit for use. The b>*ass and 
copper having been placed in it, the utensil is placed in a blacksmith's char- 
coal furnace and buried in a muuid of (‘harcoal. The furnace is noAv starteil, 
aid after the metal is thoroughly melted, tlie utensil is taken out of the furnace 
Avith the aid of a large p lir of iron pincers and presents a mass of red-hot material 
Avith the seething molten li [uid Avithin. A hole i'^ now driven in the side of the 
AaAssel and it is a marvel, seeing how easily this hole is made, that the utensil can 
hold the Aveight of metal it does. From this hole the metal is poured into moulds 
prepared of the same material us the vessel in Avliich the metals are melted. 

Lotas (small Avater pots) are frequently jirepared in this manner. The 
mould having been l^roken, the moulded article is di>pIaAed to view Avitli a ver\" 
rough and dull exterior. It is then taken and cleaned on a liand lathe, one man 
turniug the lathe with the vessel at the end. Avhile another Avith an iron chisel 
pressed against the article as it turns, removes the rough exterior. A small ])lane 
is next used to remoAX' all inecjualities and the article is then lit for sale. 
Plat(vs, dishes and saucers are also mamifactured. the liquid being alloAved cool 
into large flat pieces which are subse([uently made ]*t‘d-hot and worked into slaqu*. 
It mav be remarked here that articles made from the ware as ju-epared in the second 
metluMl are preferred and in more demand to those Avorked in the first manner or 
moiildt.Ml. riie moulded article, though to all appearauees the better finished, is 
vet frequeiitly so brittle that a fall on a stone Avill shiver it into almost as many 
atoms as toughened glass under a similar (‘alamitv. 

The Saugor report states that AAater pots and dishes are made there bA" tlie 
hammering j)rocess, while drinking and cooking pot-, in^truments and idols, to\"s 
Ac., are mostly cast. 

8. The process of casting in that district is asfolloAvs : — First, a model of tlie 
article to be prt'pared is made of clay. This is made by hand and dried. Then 
it is coated Avith prepared Avax consisting of parts of beeshvax, 10 of rosin and 1 
of sweet oil. This again is coated with clay, leaving a small hole for the AAaix to 
issue from. When (li*ied it is ))ut on the fire, the wax melts and comes out of the 
hole, leaving the model hollow inside. A clay crucible filled \A’ith pieces of brass is 
fitted to the hole of the model and plastered with clay and dried. Then it is placed 
on the furnace, the crucible downwards. When the metal liipnties. the model is 
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turned upside <lovvn. the eonteiits of the (Tueil)le runuinoMlown the liolh/w of the 
model heueutln On hecomino* cool the clay is removed and the desiretl article 
ohtained. The reason alleged for the supersession of locally nninufactured brass 
by impoi’ted sheets is not the chea])iu^s of the latter so much as the fact that it can 
he more easily and rapidly Avorked upon than the local article, and that the articles 
made of imported brass pi)ssess a better finish. 

9. fn Saugor. besides brass importe<l from Bombay, the fc^lhnviiig kinds are 
manufactured locally in small rpiaiitities ; — 

Tliree pai'ts of coj)per, mixed with two ])arts of zinc give an allov of the best 
qualitv. It is the most malleable of all the other allovs. and has a vellow colour. 
Thi s is considered the best pital and can only be Iiammei'eiHn a cool state. Several 
kiials of cast and hammered utensils, ornaments and leaves are made with this 
compound, but it has been replaced by the Ihutihay sheets on account of the 
latter’s comparative clieapness. 

u. The second alloy consists of 20 parts of copper and 10 of zinc and is lighter 
in colour. It can be beaten out in a cool as well as in red-hot state. M’his is used 
in makintj utensils for every dav use to stand constant rubbinir in cleanint>’ tliein. as 
it is harder then the first compound. 

b. The third alloy consists of 16 parts of copper and 18 of zinc. This is still 
lighter in colour. an<l is generally inamitactured towards Mirzapur. Cooking pots 
are usually made with it, but it is prepared in very small quantities in the distridy 
as Mirzapuri |x>ts are im^wi'ted here. 

c. Sixteen parts of copper with 20 parts of zinc give an alloy knoAvn as 

It is greyish in colour, and generally used in making ornaments for females^ such 
as armlets. 


10. Copper utensils are not in much use in these Provinces, as the domestic 
C r Ware uietal is not regarded Avith favour by Hindus, 

oppei are. here copper vessels are in demand thev are frequently im- 

ported from Poona and Cawnpore by Mahomedan traders, Cop})er vessels are gene- 
rally tinned l^efore use to avoid risk of poisonous accretions. 

1 I . The method of manufacturing copper articles in Chanda Di&trict is- 
described as follows : — 

The copper raw material is imported from Xa^ik in Bombay in large flat 
sheets, and is worked u]) into different articles in three different Avavs, In one the 
raw material is simply beaten into sliape. Plates, eo<iking and water ])ors 

an<l saucers ai^ chiefly made in this manner. TheA^ are, of course, cheap, but the 
material being thin, they do not last long. In the second meth(xl the raAV material, 
after being cut up into blocks about S inches vsquare, is made red-hot in a black- 
smith’s charcoal furnace, and these bbjcks are Avelded together hv beating on 
an anvil, the metal being thus thk*keiie<l and gradually Avorked into shape. 
The large kind of Avater pots and also many of the smallei* lotas are 

worketl in this manner. In the third nietluKl the vessels are })rq):ired in two parts 

and subsefjTiently soldered together i?i the centre. Cooking utensils and other 
vessels made in this manner are ilearer than th(?se ])rc}mi'ed by the first method, 
J>ut they are more in deinan<l, as they are ufore enduring. 

12. Pots made of brass Avitli a cop])er rim are calfe<l “ Gvnga Jiniwid' after 
the confluence of the dark Avater of Juimui Avith the niuildy stream of the Ganges, 
Avhieh union they are supposed to symbolize, 

13. Besides brass and eop])er Avare, several articles are mamithctured of hell 

, metal— an alloy of co])per and tin. In Cliaiala hell metal 

IS niiule 111 lacntieally the same way as brass, but m 
this case the anialgani is compose*! of tour }>arts cojijicr to one part tin or tintiif. 
'Pho tin is imported from Komlxiy in coils and is more exjiensivc than copjier or 

zinc, for while copper sells at Rs. 7 a mini (O seers) and zinc at Rs. 6, 

tin sells at Ijetweeu Rs. and lis, 30 tir the same weight. Rells ottitirlv <<(«)d 
size and excellent tone are moutlod from this ainalj^aiu, and plates or saucers in 
which anythiiifr acid in the way of tiod is to lie kept, arc also made of it, acids not 
efre<:(inf> such ware in the manner that they do brass or copper. 





In Ju])bulp()re liell metal is made of one part of pewter to four of copper. 
The allo\' is made l)V a section ol' the St/nay caste, distinct from the 2*(>ld and silver 
smitlis. dhe method of making the alloy is as follows ; — 

The materials (copper and pewter) are put in a crncil^le which is made of clay 
and crushed rice husks. The mixture is called blnutsari. Then a mould is made 
of a mixture of clav, sandand cow-dunu’. Ureat care is taken in making' this mix- 
ture. The clay in its drv and ])ow<lere<l state is strained so that no grit remains, 
'rhen the twoare mixed iii cow-dungand jn-operly kneaded. The mould is tashion- 
e<l hy hand and is not baked over tire, but dried in the sun, and when dry 
is turned on a lathe. 

The lathe used is a rude contrivance. It is a rolling shaft of wood, Avorked 
by a strap of leather, passing two or three times round it, and pulled alternately by 
either hand. It rests on a Avooden support, and at one end a pin tits into a hole in 
another fixed su])port. At the other end of the shaft a lump of lac or of rosin is 
attached. In this district, generally, rosin is used for the purpose, as it is more 
adhering than lac. The bottom of the dry mould is heated and then applied to 
this lump of lac or resin, so that the lac or rosin softens and the mould adhers 
to it. When the mould cools doAvn and the lac or rosin hardens, the two are found 
strongly united. The mould is then turned on the lathe, and a chisel is applied to 
the mould to make it SAunmetrical and to cut the rings on it Avhich the vessel 
should have. When this is completed, the chisel is gently inserted between the 
bottom of the mould and the lump of lac and the mould is separated from the lathe. 
Then the mould is plastered over Avith Avax, or ratlier Avith a mixture of wax, rosin 
and sweet oil. The coating of wax is made of the thickness of the intended vessel. 
Over the laver of Avax a coating of cUia' is put. d’o give fixity to the apparatus 
three small nails are driven at the bottom through the three coatings. 

The next step is to take the crnci])le, Avhich has got its charge of metal and has 
been cov ered Avitlj <‘lay, and to make a small hole near the edge of its cover, A 
spout of Avax covered over Avith clay is attached to both themoidd and the cru(*lble 
so as to connect tlie interior of the crucible Avith the space in the mould between 
the tw'o layers of clay. Then the mould ami the crucihie are im-orporated into one 
mass hy thickly coating the Avhole exposed surface of the two w ith clay. The 
mass (with the crucible beloAA^ and the mould on the top) is dried in the sun. 
It is placed in the same j)Osition in the furnace. 

The furnace is of simple construction and consists of a ])it or hole in the 
ground about 18 inches deep. The interior aaqHs are spherical, the bottom 
being flat. The mouth of the j)it is covere<l Avith stilt* clay. This cover 
is perforated Avith holes and serves the same purpose as the iron gratings 
of an o\en. ^Ihe mouth is surrounded Avith a low Avail about a span high, 
Avith unbaked bricks, ('harcoal fire is put over this mouth-piece. An aperture 
on the level of the floor of the furnace is made, and tlirough this apertui-e, blast 
is supplied by bellows wdiich are wajrked by hands. The fire being made, the 
mass of clay, containing tlie crucible l)eIoAV and the mould abo\e, is placed on it. 
Dry coAV-diing cakes are hea))e<l over and around it ; and on the top of this heap 
<»t‘ cow'-dung cukes, pieces of broken tiles are placed, to prevent the heat from escap- 
ing. Then the hellow's are plie<l, till the alloy is thoroughly melted. Experts 
make this out from the hue of the smoke which escapes from the furnace. The 
mass is then taken out of the buried heap of fire, aial, to make assurance doubly sure, 
is shaken, to see w hether the materials Avith Avhich the crucible was charged have 
thoroughly melted. It is then turned upsiile downi, so that the crucihie is ou top 
ami the mould below, and in that pasture it is allow^ed to stand till it has cooled. 
The molten alloy in the crucible finds its AV'ay through the spout into the empty 
space in the mould IjetAAxen the tw'o clay coatings in the place of the Avax layer 
Avhich has been consumed and disappeared. hen the mass has cooled doAvii, the 
clay is broken off, both inside and out, wdth a chisel. This i\as to he done \e*ry. 
carefully, otherwise there is risk of breaking or cracking the vessel, w hich in its 
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mi(le ionn is very In'lttle. To temper it. the vessel is n£*'ain hented in ilie fire niid 
immersed in cold Avater, It is then turne<l oil the lathe and a tile applied to smooth 
and clean it. 

Xo device for })larin;Li’ is resorted to, hut to give the surface a brilliant a))pear- 
ance it is turned ou the lathe and rubbed Avith a polishing stone and sweet oil. 

14. In Saugor the process of making alloys is described as follows : — 

A circular hole is dug in the ground, proportionate to the ([uantitv of alloy 
prepare<l at a time. The biggest factory in the district usually prepares half a 
rnaund at a time. The hole is then H ft. deej) Avith 7 ft. circumference. A 
Avail 1 foot high is raised all around the hole Avith an equal circumference, leaving 
an aperture in front for the belloAV to be fitted in. Two earthen semi-circular lids 
are iiunle to cover this hole in such a manner that when they are ])ut up t]u^v 
leave a small opening in the centre for the smoke to get out. A pair oflielloAvs 
is fitted into the aperture, left for the purpose, in the raised Avail describe<l above. 
An o])en crucible is made of nmd mixed AAith chaff. The furnace is filled Avith woo<l, 
and the crucible, filled Avith proportionate amounts of the metals, is placed inside. 
The semi-circular lids are then ])laced over the o))ening and bellows Avorked for 
about o hours. Avlien the AAaa'ker feels Avith an ir^m stick Avhether the metal has be(ai 
liquifiecl and mixed together, and then with a large pair of iron tongs takes the 
crucible out and pours the contents on the moulds made for the })ur]H)se. 

At Tigoda bell metal furnaces are peculiarly made, A hole three feet deep Avith 
a diameter of feet is dug in the ground, an earthen ])itcher being buried in tlie 
b(jttom Avith its month u})ward. Besides this an e(|iui!ly dee}) hut small hole is 
made, and is connected underneath Avith the other hole which is the furnace, 
Xo belloAvs are rerpiired. A small car])et is s|)read on the small hole, the further 
ends heiug ke|)t in their ])laees hy the feet, the nearer end being moved u}) and 
down a distance of (i inches, and this fans the furnace effectually. 

The ])rocess of casting is much tlie same as that of brass AA^are. but as it 
rerpiire> special care, it may not he out of j>lace to give details. The artizaus 
generally ])ossess metal .moulds of certain articles, such as /of((s. Occ., Avhich thev 
cannot easily fashion hy hand symmetrically. \ hcse are exact models of the articl(‘s 
])isected \XTtically. The nioidd is made hy filling u]) clav in thoe. On the 
removal of the model, there is left heluml a solid mould of the article to l e ca>t ; 
sometimes Avith skilful maui})uIation the mould can be made liollow also. The 
materials of whicli the mould are juade is soft clay poAvdei'ed and strained through 
a sieve mixed Avith fresh c(>w-dung in the }>roportiou i)i‘ 2 to 1, The moulds are 
then dried an<l turned on a lathe. 

The next })rocess is the AA^ax coating. For this ])ur}>ose a mixture of 2 parts 
of Avax. of rosin and 5 of sweet oil is made bA^ lieating togctlier all the ingre- 
<lieiitsand straining through a cloth. The mixtun^ is then allowcvl to cool and soli^ 
dily. after whuli it is ])iillcd. out aiid in, several times and then again |>ut on the tire 
Avith a little Avater and wax. After Ixlng again allowed to cool, it is beatem 
out into a sheet of the tbi(‘kness of the vess(*l to the made. Th(.‘ sheet is then (*ut 
into strij)s Avhicli are a])]>lied by hand to the clay mould aforesaid. The Avliole 
is covered Avith a inixture consisting oi' (*lav, sand aiid cow-dung in equal 
])ro})ortions and dri(*d in tlie shade. This layer is again coated with clav, 
strengthened Avith fibre and dried in the sun. To the mouth of the pot a strip of 
A\ax is added, to Avhi(‘h a funnehshaped moutli Is joine<l. The next |)rocess is to 
take out the Avax iroin tlu* mould. Tlu‘ moulds are ]>laced on a fire of drit‘d cow- 
dung cakes. 4 he melted Avax is romov(^d by means of a stick dropp(‘d alt(‘niatelv 
in Avater and into th(‘ li([uid Avax, and this is (‘ontinued as long as thv ebullition 
contijnies. About ^ of tlie Avhole quantity is thus obtained, the remaind(*r b(*in<r 
consumed by heat. The next thing is to take a crucible made of black clav, 
coAV-dung and chatf and to fill it Avith })ieces of metal with a little salt. This ’is 
fixed to the funnel-sha}ied mouth of the mould Avith clay and dried. The mass 
is then })Ut on the furnace, the crucible being beloAV. When the allov has 
thr)roughiy mrdted. the ma-s ic. taken out and turned up-ide down as in the case 



ol' casting' hras?;. Tlie mukeii metal occupies the place left hollow bv the wax 
mixture being taken out. When the metal has completely coialed, the clay is broken 
off, both in>Rle and out, and the vessel, after being cleansed, is turned and polished 
on the lathe. The pots being oast, the irregularities are smoothed off with files. 
One man is able to thus finish oft’ eight latas in a day. Finally, the pots are 
turned on a lathe and polished by chisels and by a polishing stone applied Avith 
sweet oil. Pots containing a larger jtroportion of zinc are more easily finished oft' 
and generalh’ choa])er fur ttvo reasons, viz., the ccjmparatiye cheapness of zinc as 
coni])ared Avith copper, and the smaller amount of labour iiiA’olverl in preparing 
articles from alloys containins' an excess of zinc. 

o 


and his 


1 5. The braziei’ in Chanda confines himself solely to the manufacture of copper, 
brass and bell metal ware. It is not he who im])orts the 
material from Bombay, but dealers and traders in domestic 
and other vessels. They make the raw material over to the 
Panchal (brazier) who turns out whatever may be required. 


The brazier 
remuneration, 


The remuneration obtained just affords a bare subsistence. In the case of 
bi'ass, — on 21 seers copper and 7 seers zinc — the remuneration is Rs. 12, but of 
this Rs. 12 the brazier himself oulv o’ets the benefit of Rs. 5, as charcoal costs liim 

«/ cv 

Rs, d, the hired men who beat out the ware cost Rs. 3 more, and Re. 1 is expended 
in solder. Five or six pots are turned out, each selling at Rs. 4 or Rs. 4-8-0, the 
dealer securing a profit of about five per cent. The time taken is about a fortnight, 
so that if the Pam'hal has a constant sa])plv of work, he mav be able to earn Rs, 10 
in a month, but the work, unfortunately fur the PanrhaL reaches him rather inter- 
mittently. 

In the manufacture of copper ware articles the PanchaVs gross remuneration 
is at the rate of annas eight per rupee value. 

A considerable trade is done in the re-casting of old, disused and broken 
vessels. The material in this case is purchased at a low rate, and the re-cast 
article gives a considerable profit to the dealer. 


16. Several other district reports agree in stating that the brazier’s emoluments 
are far from large. In Hoshungabad, however, he earns a little more than the above. 
The folloAving statement of the profits of the industry is given : — 

From a l)rass sltect of one maund in Aveight ab(mt 20 of 2 seers each 

in Aveight, can be made, and the following is the approximate expenditure: — 


1 Brass >heet.,. 

^lauuds, of chan'oal 
Labour 
Vitriol 

Sulphuric acid 
f^it(‘h, oelire and oil ... 


Rs. a. )). 
... M] 0 0 

... 2 0 0 

... o 0 0 

... 0 5 0 

... 0 2 0 

...013 


Total,., Rs. 43 8 3 


The sulphuric acid 1> required for cleaning the surface of the AA'ares. One tola 
of the acid is put into 10 (W 12 seers ofAvater and the pots are soaked in the 
mixture. Pots manufactured from r)ne lu-ass sheet are said to fetch a price of 
alxmt Rs. 50. They are sold by weight at about 15 annas a seer. 

There are verA’ lew Kascras who have shops of their own for the manufiicture 
and sale of their wares. Most of them turn out work as journeymen smiths. They 
get Avages at 7 annas a seer of melted brass and at 4 annas a seer of sheet brass. 
Kac‘hhis, Raghbansis, Ahirs, Jats and others AAmrk as labourers in Kasera’s shops 
and are paid at from 3 to 4 annas a day. 
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17. In most vlllao’os wlion* the Imiss ami copper industries are represented, 
little l)evoiid the nianulacture ot* the l)o^\ls an<l dislies. pots 
tured*^ manutac- pans, in every day use is attempted ; hut in a tew [>laees 

idols, worshipping vessels, oriianieiits for women or cattle, 
bells for cattle, tobacco pipes, musical instruments, bangles, rings, toys and 
occasionally other articles are produced. Bhandara produces a large number of 
bells for patting round the necks of cattle and supplies them to the suiToundiug 
districts. In Chanda vessels of copper and sometimes of brass are made for use 
in worship, the idol Ixiing placed and washed in them. Also a small trade is 
done in brass and hell metal ware in the way of ear ornaments and Singles and rings. 
These ornaments, however, are only worn by the lower castes, and the regular 
Pancha! thinking it rather beneath his dignity to manufacture such articles, they 
are manulactured by another caste known as WatarL A trade is done also in 
ornaments for bullocks, the welbto-do mahjjfzars and Seths delighting to see tlie 
tops td* their bullock's horns tip})ed to the extent of about three or four indies with 
a cone of brass. The necks of the bullocks also are fre<.piently graced by a neck- 
lace of brass made in the shape of a linked chain of the figure (S pattern. In 
addition to this, the bullock’s neck is also frequently ornamented with a number of 
hell metal hollow globes, varying from one inch to two inches in diameter, with a 
small o]>ening into which stones are dropped. These ornaments are known as 
ifho(n}fjr(>s and the sound from them is not at all unpleasant when Ixirne in njum 
one on the still evening’ air. 


In the way of ornamental work, only inscribed and scroll work is attempted, 
but some of this is of the most artistic kind. There are two or three artisans in 
Baboo Pett whose work has received certificates of merit in the difierent exhibitions 
that have taken place within the last eight or ten years in different places in the 
Central Provinces. Occasionally they work the upper and lower portions of lotas 
and drinking vessels in brass which is artistically inscribed, while the centre of 
the vessel is made of burnished copper, the dfect being particularly pleasing. 
Lamps, also, of graceful shape and charming workmanship are turned out 
by these men ; but such things, not being much in demand, are only taken in hand 
when specially ordei’ed. Patterns of any description are wonderfully well copied, 
but the capacity for original design does not seem to flourish over a large field. 

Of Saugor it is said that the most important article that is made of copper in 
that district is a musical horn called ramtula used in we<lding ceremonies and 
other festival occasions. Its preparation requires special skill ; hence only a few 
artizans can make it. ^lalthom^ is the only place where it is manufactured, and 
there, too, by a single family. The weight of this instrument ranges froin i to 5 
seers, and its price ranges fromKs. o to Rs. 15 ea(*h. Rarntidas wvAdo at Malthone 
ai'e exported for sale to con^^iderable distances. Aimtlier instrument called 
tarbi is also manufactured at ^lalthone. It is shaped like an English bugle 
and generally used by Bairayis at their conferences. 

LS. Appended will be ibuiid drawings of specimens of brass ware from the 
Saugor. Nimar and Bhaiidara Districts. 
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